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Memorabilia. 
quis year Sept. 15 will be the hundredth 

anniversary of the death of Arthur Hal- 
lam. More truly than those for whom Shel- 
ley originally wrote that famous line he 
might be calied an ‘‘ inheritor of untulfilled 
rnown.”’ If ‘In Memoriam’ had never 
ben writen his name would now hardly be 
known; yet that monument, testifying to a 
sense of loss which sustained itself for years, 
as well as the surviving witness of his family 
and friends, show that his mind and charac- 
ter produced an impression of power and 
capacity much greater than the intrinsic 
worth of his ‘ Remains’ would warrant, 
striking though much of them is from the 
pen of a boy of twenty-one. He is like 
Richard West who still lives too in his own 
night—for his ‘Remains’ also have been 
given us, but who lives obscurely, holding 
his place with us chiefly through what Gray 
and Walpole felt about him and say of him, 
especially through that sonnet of Gray’s in 
which are two or three lines that touch 
the very centre of grief for the dead more 
surely than does anything in ‘ In Memoriam.” 
One may compare Hallam too to the young 
poets, scholars, thinkers, of our own century, 
Who at about his age fell in the war. On 
the whole, their verse is better than his: they 
had entered into a richer poetic inheritance 
than he. The poets who, for him, were the 
newly discovered, the yet to be finally ap- 
praised, the exciting but not yet assimilated, 
were, for the twentieth-century youth, firmly 
fixed in the great tradition of English poetry, 
long since part of that glorious whole which 
as century by century it increases, produces 
More and more splendid reaction. And, be- 
sides their work, how much poetry has there 
not been fashioned, written, extolled and 
iticised since 1833. There seems something 
more, though, in the difference. Possibly— 
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probably, since we believe he never made a 
single one of those lines which dwell sing- 
ing in the reader’s memory—Hallam was not 
in truth a poet. His prose, whether as 
prose or as thought, is better than his verse. 
His prize essay on the philosophical works 
of Cicero, in spite of its wordiness, of its 
too great facility, is no weak production. 
The essay against Professor Rossetti’s at- 
tempt to interpret the ‘ Divina Commedia ’ 
as a sort of antipapal allegory is better still, 
well reasoned and vigorously written. Both 
seem to argue that philosophy rather than 
poetry was the true native bent of his mind; 
and they, as well as his verse, seem to attest 
a real disadvantage he shared with the youth 
of his day in contrast with the youth of our 
own. He had a dislike for mathematics, and 
in general, it would appear, no natural taste 
for science, and ‘there was not in the world 
about him as there is in the world surround- 
ing the youth of to-day, a high common 
measure of scientific knowledge, a keen com- 
mon sense for scientific method, a common, 
though it might be half-conscious, apprecia- 
tion of conciseness and avoidance of super- 
fluity. His father—Henry Hallam would 
not be slow at this—recognised that his son’s 
great gifts required a certain counteraction, 
his strong, but too easily attracted mind a 
discipline. Accordingly, upon coming down 
from Cambridge, Arthur (in this again is 
resemblance to West) was put to law, and, 
rather surprisingly, liked it. 

Professor Rossetti’s ideas about Dante 
and the estimate of Cicero’s worth as a 
philosopher have perhaps less interest for 
us—also, we think, afford less insight into 
Arthur Hallam’s mind and its bent—than 
the third of his principal prose writings, 
the criticism of his friend Alfred Tenny- 
son’s ‘ Poems, chiefly Lyrical’ — a paper 
which appeared in the Englishman’s Maga- 
zine, 1831. The criticism (preceded by a 
discussion of ‘The Characteristics of Mod- 
ern Poetry’) on the one hand, is more obvi- 
ously youthful and immature than the criti- 
cism of Cicero or Rossetti; but, on the 
other, there seems less in it of the deriva- 
tive, while the praise and objections—both 
set out with a painstaking young seriousness 
—are by no means in themselves without 
value. He has some careful strictures on 
unlucky phrases (‘‘The ‘ringing bluebell ’ 
if it be not a pun, suggests one, ae 
‘“*yedolent’ is no synonym for 
rant ’’’; ‘‘* Rosaries of scented thorn 
is, we believe, an entirely unauthorised use 
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of the word’’). When, however, he says: 
‘We are perhaps very stupid, but ‘ vivid 
stars unrayed ’ does not convey to us a very 
precise notion,’’ probably many of his 
readers agreed that he was indeed being a 
little dense. His summing up of his friend’s 
quality as a poet may serve as an example 
of his wider judgment. 

The features of original genius are clearly 


and strongly marked. The author imitates 
nobody; we recognise the spirit of his age, | 


but not the individual form of this or that 
writer. His thoughts bear no more resem- 
blance to Byron or Scott, Shelley or Coleridge, 
than to Homer or Calderon, Ferdusi or Cali- 
das. We have remarked five distinctive ex- 
cellencies of his own manner. First, his 
luxuriance of imagination, and at the same 
time his control over it. 
of embodying himself in ideal characters or 


rather moods of character, with such extreme | 


accuracy of adjustment, that the circum- 
stances of the narration seem to have a 
natural correspondence with the predominant 
feeling, and, as it were, to be evolved from it 
by assimilative force. Thirdly, his vivid, 
picturesque delineation of objects, and _ the 
peculiar skill with which he holds all of them 
fused, to borrow a metaphor from science, in 
a medium of strong emotion. Fourthly, the 
variety of his lyrical measures, and exquisite 
modulation of harmonious words and cadences 
to the swell and fall of the feelings expressed. 
Fifthly, the elevated habits of thought, implied 
in these compositions, and imparting a mellow 
soberness of tone, more impressive, to our 
minds, than if the author had drawn up a set 
of opinions in verse, and sought to instruct 
the understanding rather than to communicate 
the love of beauty to the heart. 

On the whole, most of us would probably 
agree with Mr. Le Gallienne in calling this 
a ‘‘ singularly accurate and complete analy- 
sis,’ and follow him especially in thinking 
it remarkable as applied to ‘‘a_ genius 
which . . . . he was given only to see in 
the bud,’’ and in admiring the acute dif- 
ferentiation in what is said of Tennyson’s 
= : . feat 

power of embodying himself in ideal char- 
acters, or rather moods of a character.’’ 


We have received a booklet, ‘ Brithers A’, 


a Minute a Day with Burns,’ drawn | 


up by Mr. Peter Esslemont. It contains a 
photograph of the Nasmyth portrait of 
Burns side by side with a photograph of the 


poet’s grand-daughter, Miss Jean Armour | 


Burns Brown, dressed, and posing, as the 
portrait. The hereditary likeness displayed 
would seem to be unusually strong. 


YHE following criticism of the Stratford- 
on-Avon ‘ Richard II’ may be of in- 
terest to our readers: 
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‘The other day, as spectator of ‘ King 
| Richard the Second’ at Stratford-on-Avon, 
| I found myself once more face to face with 
the old difficulty of how, in the acting, to 
' give convincing verisimilitude to the change 
| of mood in Richard after he has heard Salis. 
bury’s news of the defection of the Welsh. 
men. It is not the height of Richard’s 
exaltation, or the depth of his despair, or 
even in itself the excessive rapidity with 
which he passes from one to the other, 
wherein the difficulty lies—but, it seems, in 
| the need of stressing, throughout the whole 
of the representation of the character, its 
capacity for instant, and quite full, com- 
prehension of whatever was said or done 
before it. This moment, on the coast of 
Wales, is the turning-point of the play— 
with its excited salutation to England, its 
passionate confidence in celestial support for 
‘“an anointed king,’’ and, upon one short 
statement of fact by Salisbury, complete 
ness of despair. (There is, by the way, 
something characteristic in the way the des- 
pair is made to express itself: ‘‘ All souls 
that will be safe, fly from my side’’). At 
Stratford, it seemed to me, the moment was 
not throughout the play led up to ade- 
quately ; one did not realise that the power 
of swift and intense reaction was a differen- 
tiating quality in Richard; one did_ not 
wonder, from point to point, what he would 
do next. Nor, again, was it itself, I 
thought, adequately played. The scene was, 
in effect, recited rather than acted. What 
ought Richard to do, when he turns so pale? 
What have other actors done? Mr. Hayes 
looked distressed, indeed, but how greatly 
he was distressed it depended on the words 
of Aumerle and his answer to them to con- 
vey to us. ‘Richard II’ is the play which 
more than any other of Shakespeare’s raises 
the various questions connected with reci- 
tation versus acting as we commonly under- 
stand it on the stage. No doubt Shakes 
peare himself—if we may judge by Hamlet's 
directions to the players—would have pre- 
ferred Mr. Hayes’s reserved display of feel- 
ing even at this inwardly shattering mom- 
ent to any tearing of passion to tatters.” 


R. R. BrycHam Apams (22, Waterloo 
Road, London, S.E.1) writes to us to 
invite members of all branches or families 
| of Adams (or variants) to correspond with 
| him regarding Adams genealogy and his- 
| tory. A request to that effect, as our 
| Teaders may remember, was inserted at clix. 
28. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


GRAVES’S URN IN MEMORY OF 
SHENSTONE. 


HE last I knew there were still preserved 

in the church at Hales Owen the urn 
and pedestal which Richard Graves of 
Claverton set up there in memory of his 
friend, the poet, William Shenstone. Upon 
the pedestal are inscribed verses composed 
by Graves, but the signature which stands 
ieneath them reads, ‘‘ R. G. & J. Hodgets.”’ 
And underneath the signature are the let- 
ters, “ A, O. P.”’ A prior that double sig- 
nature has seemed to me odd, and now I 
think I have found at least a probable ex- 
planation in two letters of Richard Graves 
witten in the year 1771 to James Dodsley. 
These letters are now in the possession of 
Miss Dorothea Skrine of Warleigh Manor 
and are reproduced with her kind permis- 
sion. 

On Oct. 21, 1771, Graves wrote to Dods- 
ley inclosing a copy of the verses on the urn, 
and begging him to have them inserted in 
sme London periodical. His reason for 
this, he explained, was that the executors of 
Shenstone’s will had been publicly censured 
for not erecting a memorial before; and nat- 
wally Graves, as one of the _ executors, 
Wished people to know that the negligence 
had been repaired. ‘‘ I should have no ob- 
jection to having it known for my act and 
deed,’’ he wrote, “ to avoid the imputation 
of ingratitude and not for any credit that 
limagine the performance will do me; ’tis 
Ihave done my best.’”’ Apparently Dodsley 
succeeded in fulfilling Graves’s request, for 
the sequel is interesting. 

On Nov. 16, Graves wrote again to Dodsley 
as follows :— 

The publick has mistaken the Initial Letter 
§. for Mr. Garrick & ascrib’d the Epitaph (& I 
am afraid will do the Urn) to his regard for 
Mr. Shenstone. The former is of little Con- 
sequence, hut I have several Reasons to wish it 
should be known that I paid that last Tribute 
to the memory of my friend. I am sorry to 
give you so much trouble, but should think, if 
fou could get a paragraph of this kind inserted 
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in some publick Chronicle, there would be no 
impropriety nor indelicacy in it. 

The notice which Graves submitted for the 


| newspaper read thus :— 


As the Epitaph on Mr. Shenstone, ascrib’d to 
Mr. Garrick, would be no addition to Mr. Gar- 
rick’s poetical character, & as the Manuscript 
was entrusted to my Care, I think myself 
oblig’d to inform the publick that both the 
Inscription & the Urn were a Tribute of Grati- 
tude paid to the Memory of Mr. Shenstone by 
his friend and executor, Mr. Graves of Claver- 
ton. 

Dodsley was, obviously, expected to sign 
this notice. Now I do not know if this was 
ever printed. It would seem from this let- 
ter, however, that originally only the initial 
of Graves’s surname had been inscribed upon 
the pedestal, for if both his initials had 
been there, no one would have mistaken 
him tor David Garrick. But the signature 
which was perpetuated I have reproduced 
above. What led to the change? 

In this connection a note appended to the 
verses on Shenstone as they are reprinted in 
Graves’s ‘ Euphrosyne’ (1776) 1s pertinent. 
It reads :— 

Though Mr, Graves could be content with the 
secret pleasure of erecting this urn to his 
friend; [sic] we cannot but stigmatize the injus- 
tice of the gentleman who has inscribed his own 
name at length, on the pedestal—on account of 
a trifling alteration which be made in it, at 
Mr. Graves’s expence. 

I am not certain what alteration Graves 
desired, but I suspect that it had to do with 
the misinterpretation about which he had 
been writing to Dodsley in those letters 
quoted above. I conjecture that because of 
the attribution of the epitaph to Garrick, 
Graves had asked John Hodgetts (who was 
a cousin of Shenstone and, like Graves, an 
executor) to take charge of having both his 
initials inscribed on the pedestal of the urn, 
and that Hodgetts presumptuously ordered 
his own name added in full. For Hodgetts 
also may have felt some chagrin over the 
criticism levelled at the executors, and may 
have determined not to miss a good oppor- 
tunity to vindicate himself along with 
Graves. If my guess is right, then Hodgetts 
was guilty, to say the least, of amazing arro- 
gance. But now, having ventured this 
much, I must say that I have not the slight- 
est idea what ‘‘ A. O. P.’? means. Can any 
one tell me? 

Cuartes J. HI. 

Smith College, 

Northampton, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
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MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS AT 


PURNEA. 
(See ante p. 149). 
Old Anglican cemetery, PuRNEA, known as 
‘* Line Bazar burial ground.”’ 
(Continued). 


18. Sacred to the memory of JAMES COL- 
NETT GREAVES, who died on the 3rd April 
1828, aged 1 year. 

19. In memory of FREDERICK WILLIAM 
who died at Purneah on the 18th day of 
August 1828, aged 11 months and 25 days, 
the only son of Frederick and Annie 
CORFIELD. 

20. Sacred to the memory of ELIZABETH 
Perrig, relict of John Angus MacLean, who 
departed this life 27th May 1829, aged 52 
years. This monument was erected by her 
affectionate daughter Catherine Kerrsy. 

21. Sacred to the memory of GrorcE JOHN 
CuHaRLES, the only beloved child of George 
and Anne Patmer. Born in Poorneah on 
the 11th August 1829 and went to God on 
the 14th October 1834, aged 5 years 2 
months and 3 days. 

22. Sacred to the memory of E. W. 
Jounson, Indigo Planter, died 27th Novem- 
ber 1837, aged 27 years. 

23. Sacred to the memory of EveEtina 
Cruise who died on the 18th of October in 
the year of our Lord 1838, aged 1 month and 
10 days. 

24. Sacred to the memory of Lieut. M. F. 
XimeENgEs of H.M. 16th Regt., who died on 
the 21st Jany. 1839 in the 22nd year of his 
age, universally beloved and lamented. 


25. Sacred to the memory of GEORGE 
Patmer Esqre., who departed this life on 
the 10th Septr., a.p. 1840, aetat. 44 years. 

26. ... Mrs. Exeanor Cavuty who de- 


parted this life after many years of severe 
suffering on the 12th Sept. 1840 aged 46 
years. 

27. Here repose the remains of Jonn Pat- 
Rick Cauty who departed this life on the 
22nd July 1842, deeply & sincerely regretted, 
aged 33 years. This tomb is erected by Mrs. 
G. Patmer as the last token of a_ sister’s 
affection. 

28. To the memory of James DEvaIn who 
died 12th Oct. a.p. 1842, aged 20 years, 8 
months, 6 days. 

29. Affection’s last tribute to the memory 
if Mr. Wirtram Waters SINcratR, 

parted this life on the 26th July 1843, aged 
on years and 21 days. 
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50. In memory of James Kine Kittwicr, 
who departed this life 1st December 1843 
aged 23 years. 

a JAMES BaRNes Esqre. who de. 
parted this life on the 19th October 1844, 

2. . Apa the beloved daughter of Mr, 
& Mrs. James DrisBerc, born on the 2nd 
Decr. 1843, died on the 11th Novr. 1844, 

53... . Captain JoHN WHITE, who de 
parted this life on the 20th Dec. 1844, aged 
73 years and 6 months. 

34. WitLtiam Henry Lay, who lived 
30 years in this District and was esteemed 
and respected by everyone. He died on the 
7th September in the year of our Lord 1845, 
aged 46 years, 8 months. 

55. Sacred to the memory of the Hon’ble 
F. Drummonp, Magistrate of Purneah, who 
died 15th May 1848, aged 26 years. This 
Monument is raised by the Residents of the 
District in token of their sense of his worth 
as a man and also as a Magistrate. 

. JOHN Branpt Esqre., born 30th 
November A.D, (?) . died 30th June 1849 
A.D. Deeply lamented by his family and 
sincerely regretted by his friends. .. . 

. FREDERICK WILLIAM BatTcHELor 
V. Surgeon who departed this life at Pur- 
neah 23rd January A.p. 1853, aged 40 years, 
10 months and 4 days. This tablet is in- 
scribed by his afflicted widow Clare Louisa. 

38 SopH1Ee the much beloved wife of 
Kittwick of Nauthpore 
who departed this life on the 29th August 
1857. 

39. In memory of ALEXANDER TURNBULL 
Lieutenant of H.M. VIIth Bengal Euronean 
Regiment and Commandant of the IInd 


Police Battalion. Died March 14th 18859, 
aged 34 years, 

“Al. . . WrtttAM HaArocue BEVERLY 
Esqr., " Indigo Planter, who died at Pur- 


neah on the 28th May 1859, aged 52 years. 

42. In memory of THos. Metiss Esqre., 
who died on the 27th Septr. 1861, aged 35 
years. 

43. . . JOHN CHARLES Jonnson, Esq. 
Born 7th February 1818 (? 1848) a.v. Died 
15th December 1861 a.p. 

44... . Mary Anne Branpt, relict of the 
late John Branprt, Indigo Planter, Purnea. 


Died 20th July 1875, aged 73 years 4 
months & 11 days. 

45... . Mrs. Grace Barnes who died 9th 
May 1881, aged 81 years. 


New Anglican cemetery, PuRNEA, near 
District Judge’s Court. 


. . Epira Carorrne, daughter of Ed- 
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ward Stanhope and Caroline PEarson, born | 
Novr. 19th 1850, died Feb. 9th 1851. 

2.In memory of CHARLES Henry Cave, 
born 3rd March 1863, died 6th March 1863. 

3,... ROBERT CHARLES ATKINSON, Super- 
viser ‘Ganges & Darjeeling Road, who 
departed this life at Caragola on the 3rd 
May 1863, aged 35 years 11 months and 3 
days... erected by his afflicted widow. 

4... . E. D. Forses Esqre., born 14th 
July 1815, died 22nd July 1863. 

5. ISABELLA Roto who died on the 
20th March 1864 aged 40 years 4 months and 
17 days. 

6. Epwarp Maritey WALKER Esq. obiit 
10th September 1865, aetat. 23 years 1 
month and 20 days. 

7... . GERALD Conway the beloved son of 
Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Weaturatt who died 
on the 31st October 1865, aged 4 years 3 
months and 27 days. 

8... . Lena wife of A. B. Fatcon Bengal 
Civil Service . . . Born June 12, 1838. 
Married January 1863. Died December 17, 
1866, leaving three sons. 

9, Witttam WALKER Ksq., 
1867 aetat. 58 years. 

10... . Painre Joun Berney son of A. B. 
Fatcon, Bengal Civil Service, born Novem- 
ber 22, 1866, died April 10, 1867. 

ll. Erected by James Henry Govzp- 
HAWKE, Indigo Planter, Purneah, in regret- 
ful memory of his wife CATHERINE EVILENA 
GOULDHAWKE daughter of T. E. Lennon 


Esq., adopted daughter of Mrs. C. L. 
Barcueror. Born 28th June 1839, married 
lith Septr. 1859, died 6th January 1868, 


leaivng three children to lament her loss. 
12... . Henry SaunpeRs Cave son of 
Col. J. i. Cave late of E.I.8. who departed 
this life 6th Feby. 1868, 57 years. 
13. In memory of Cuartorre ELizaBera 
a born Ist January 1868 died 29th April 


14. B. R. Perry Esqre. for 58 years 

wsident of the District and highly respected 
by all who knew him. He died May 13th 
188 aged 75 years. 
1... . Mrs. Arapetta ARMELIA De 
Souza widow of A. R. De Souza Esquire. 
Born at Arrah 7th May 1821 died at Pur- 
teah 7th May 1870. 

16... . Mrs. Ex1zasera Lewis born 10th 
November 1844 died 16th November 1870. 

17. To ‘the memory of 


Courcy of Lollpore Factory, Indigo Planter 
and Sub Manager of 


the Dhurumpore 


| July 1873 aged 58 years and 6 months. 


obiit 2nd April | 


Ricwarp Dez | 


| Estate in Purneah, born 31st May 1823 
died 7th May 1871. 

18. Ricuarp Danie, JoHnson Indigo 
Planter born Ist Septr. 1815 died 15th May 
1871. 

19... . erected by Alfred & Louisa Butt 

. . to the memory of their .. . daughter 
Nettre who died on the 14th March 1872 at 
the Tytalia Dak Bungalow aged 5 years and 
6 months on her way to Darjeeling with her 
father. 

20... . Ctara Hannan Cave born 20th 
April 1865 died 14th January 1873. 

21. N. Devan Esq., died 5th May 1873 
aged 8 years. 

"22, . . PHARINE Rose ALEXANDRA 
JENINGS eldest and dearly beloved daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Waker, died at 
Kharospore Factory Bhagalpur 9th May 
1875 aged 9 years 7 months and 21 days. 

23. ... RicHarp Cruise who died dlst of 
He 
lived in this District for 30 years. 

24. In memoriam Bist SuSANNAH KHANAM 
obiit xx1r Novembris MDCCCLxxIII aetat. 
XLVI annos. 

25. In memory of R. B. Buckianp Esqre., 
born 1824 died 1873, aged 49. 

26. . . Ametia ELizaBetH BakER 
adopted daughter of Mrs. C. L. BaTcHELor 
of Purneah who departed this life Nov. 5th 
1874 aged 37 years. 

27. . .. GrEorGr WALKER one of the oldest 
residents of this District, dearly loved and 
lamented by his bereaved wife and children 
and respected by his friends, who died on 


' the 17th September 1875 in the 69th year of 


his age. 

28... . JANE VicToRIA youngest daughter 
of George Pratr Esqre. who died at Purneah 
on the 26th February 1876. 

29. In memory of GEORGE ALEXANDER 
Waker who departed this life on the 17th 


| day of March 1878 aged 47 years. 


30... . JoHNn Lewis De La NovucEREDE 
born at Calcutta 24th January 1817, died 
13th Sept. 1878, aged 61 Years 7 months 
- 20 days. 


. EpmMunp JouHNsSON died 28th 


| March 1879 aged 43 years and 5 mos. 


32. ... Mrs. G. Waker who died at Ram- 
pore Bauliah, Rajshahye, on the 3rd Janu- 
ary 1880 in the 66th years of her age and 
her body has been placed by the side of her 
beloved husband by their loving children. 

53. . . . FREDERICK Sims Forses youngest 
son of Alexander John Forses Esquire, 
Zemindar and Indigo Planter of Purneah, 
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born 31st March 1853, died 22nd January | and S. porch. The roofs are of equal height fea 


IBB0. 3 « coved with ribs and bosses. The arcades & 
34.... Mr. F. L. Burrorp, Neelgunge, | have on each side 4 Tudor arches on clus- nic 
who died September 23rd 1882, aged 45 | tered piers like those of the neighbouring ton 
years. | churches, having moulded capitals and all of the 
ae Ann Drana, beloved wife of Alex- | granite. — ; ; Th 
ander John Forses, Zemindar and Indigo There is a slight difference in the roof 15¢ 
Planter, Purneah, who departed this life | marking off the Eastern bay for the Chan- tra 
5th July 1883, aged 69 years 11 months 9 | cel and it seems that a Chancel arch like Fi: 
days... | those of Lifton and Kelly was intended, as for 
36... . Henry Cave who died on the 30th | granite corbels appear on the piers on each Ch 
April 1886 aged 53 years and 11 months. | side. ' . ; is 
For many years Managing Proprietor of the | There is a rood door high up in the NX, by 
Gondwarrah Indigo Convern, Purneah... | aisle. The windows are all of three lights, Ch 
erected by his affectionate children. | The interior, under restoration, is being em 
37. . .. Lerirta relict of the late E. A. | fitted up with plain open seats. The 10s 
BazoNav, indigo planter, died 13th March | Tower arch plain and pointed on imposts. me 
1887 aged 59 years and 10 months... | The Font is new, of granite, with panneled of 
38. . . . Brrpgetina relict of the late | octagonal bowl. The porch has a ribbed ho 
Henry William Basonav indigo planter late | coved roof. The Tower is embattled, has 4 Ge 
of Bhogong Factory, Purneah, born 11th | Square pinnacles, set diagonally, and corner the 
December 1812, died on the 17th April | buttresses. There are 2 string courses divid- ur 
1887... | ing the Tower on square stair turret embat- 101 
39. . . . Mary the dearly loved child of | tled at the N.E. belfry windows of 2 lights, Hi 
Bernard and Alice BaxTER who departed this | a Western doorway and over it a 3 light mi 
life on the 31st of May 1887 aged 5 years. | Window. the 
1 a JosrpH Lay SHILLINGFoRD second | [Gould, p. 226]. wi 
son of tthe late J. J. Suriyimncrorp of | . : ; 
Kolassy who died at Purneah on the 26th | Monxxeren. (St. George), Ps 
January 1889 aged 43 years 1 month 2 | This Church consists of a _ tall West bu 
days... | Tower, a Nave & Chancel with South Aisle : 
41... . Epwarp CHartes Suritttncrorp | & a North Transept. The Tower is of brown b 
fifth son of the late J. J. Suruttncrorp of | Stone & coarse architecture, 3 stages in Th 
Kolassy, who died at Purneah on the 6th | height, with the divisions formed by very sh 
March 1890... | strong bands, the parapet embattled & there ' 
42... . RicHarpD CHARLES WALKER Indigo | are 4 plain granite pinnacles on square bases. Jo 
Planter of Purneah born on the 25th Febru- | The belfry windows are of 2 lights. That a 
arv 1832, died at Purneah on the 5th May | on the S is not placed in the centre. On It 
1990... . | the N. side is a stone turret. The West 
43. . . . ALEXANDER Joun Forpes Zemin- | Doorway has no label. The body is low in “ 


dar and Indigo-Planter Purneah who died | proportion to the steeple. A South porch 
at Caleutta on the 9th July 1890 and was | has the arch of the doorway of granite. 
buried here on the 16th July 1890 aged | The whole is of Perpendr. character. — The 
83 years 9 months and 23 days. ~ | body is divided from the Aisle by 5 Tudor ha 

| arches of granite with piers having clustered ” 


o. —— | shafts above the capitals of which are a kind = 

(To be concluded). of large square abaci worked with a kind of oa 

; : lozenge in the granite. The S. Aisle has a Ct 
ee eS waggon roof in pannels, with bosses and 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES | foliated cornice. There is a small distine- 
tion in the roof of the Chancel from ‘hat 


ON THE CHURCHES OF DEVON. | of the Nave. The Eastern portion of the S. 2 


(See ante pp. 20, 63, 96, 130). Aisle is a private Chapel divided by rich lig 

at wood screens with vine cornice and containing fo 

Minton ABBOT. (St. Aegidius). some very good carved benches partly of the by 
April 25, 1860. time of James I, partly earlier but producing ha 

This Church of the usual North Devon | a rich effect. In the S. wall of this Chapel hi 
type is Perpendr., with 3 equal aisles with- | is a very fine tomb, lately restored, beneath . 


out distinction of Chancel, Western Tower | a canopy with depressed arch & fine hanging in 
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feathering, at the points of which are heads 
& balls of foliage, above is a beautiful cor- 
nice of foliage & grapes in full relief. — 
tomb itself has canopied niches on the sides, 
the slab of marble but the brass is gone. 


There is also a brass to James Sayntleger | 


1509. The windows of this Chapel present 
tracery of a bad kind, rather foreign or 
Flamboyant which occurs also in Weare Gif- 
ford Church. The other windows of the 
Church are different, that at the East end 
is of 4 lights. The North Transept opens 
by a very plain arch. The pavement of the 
Church abounds in encaustic tiles, the 
emblems of which are principally fleur-de-lys, 
roses and wheels. In the N. trt., is a small 
monument of the 17th century with busts 
of a man in red and a woman in black, with 
hour glass & scull, commemorating Wm. 
Gay of Held and Elizabeth his Wife. On 
the tablet of the stone are scratched the fig- 
ues of a man and woman kneeling sur- 
rounded by a festooned border, to Henry 
Hurdinge Esq., of Longe. Another black 
marble slab with similar Italian border has 
the recumbent figure of a lady and a child 
with inscription to 

Jane eldest childe of John Cottyn Esq., wife 
of Hugh Prust who with her chrisome sone was 
buried near this place 1846. 

A Mayde, a wyfe in wise & right record, 

She died true servant of the Lord. 
The Font is a circular cup on a cylindrical 
shaft, doubtful whether original or not. 

This Aisle was restored in 1828 by 
Jordun Esqr., whose pue within it presents 
a somewhat gorgeous mixture of Gothic and 
Italian carving. 

[Gould, pp. 229-30; Stabb, i., pp. 94-6; 
Stabb, “Ch. Ant.,’ i., p. 99]. 


St. Mary. April 28, 1860 


An interesting Church in good condition 
having lately undergone a thorough restora- 





MortTHOE. 


tion. It is remarkable for having earlier | 


Work than usual in Devonshire. The plan 
comprises a nave with 2 short aisles or 
Chapels — Chancel and Tower at the West 
end of the N. Aisle. 


The windows of the Nave are Decd., of 
2 lights N. & S. and at the W. end of 3 
lights. The roofs are new and of cradle 
form. The north Chapel opens to the Nave 
by 2 wide rude arches with octagonal pier 
having no cap or moulding. This Chapel 
has Perpendr. square headed windows and 
a Decd. east window. 


ing to the S. Chapel are ugly and seem to 


The | 


| shafts with capitals. 


The two arches open- | 


be modern and have a slender octagonal pier. 
Possibly however these may be original. 

The South Chapel has a 2 light window 
Decd., having the rear arch carried on short 
In this Chapel is a 
raised tomb of Decd. character surmounted 
by a coffin-shaped slab. The tomb has on 
each side some tracery, that on the North 
and South resembling windows, and statues 
under trefoil-headed arches, also armorial 
shields. It is early in the style and on the 
slab is a Lombardic! inscription difficult to 
read and the incised figure of a Knight 
Ecclesiastic holding a chalice in both hands. 
This is said to commemorate William 
Tracey, Rector of Morthoe, obt. 1308, who 
founded this chantry chapel and not Sir 
Wm. Tracey the assassin of Thomas & 
Beckett. There is an odd square headed 
— in the angle of this Chapel with the 
Nave. 

The Chancel arch is early, plain pointed 
upon imposts. The Chancel has 2 lancets 
on the N., on the S. a pretty 2 light early 
Decd. window with oddly formed rear arch 
upon corbel heads and spreading out into 
a kind of foliation. This is filled with new 
stained glass. The E. window Decd., of 3 
lights on shafts. There is a trefoiled arched 
piscina. The Font has a plain octagonal 
bowl. The Tower is plain without buttresses 
save a shallow one at ‘the S.W. It tapers 
towards the top, has a battlement and merely 
plain slit-like openings, some set double. 

[Gould, p. 231; Stabb, ii., pp. 123-4]. 


St. Andrew. 


The Church is wholly perpendr., and is 
on rather a larger scale than ordinary, 
though resembling most of the Devonshire 
Churches in its general arrangements. The 
usual plan of body with Aisles of equal 
height appears here, but ‘the Chancel 
advances a little to the Eastward of its 
Aisles. The Tower at the west end is of 
moor stone, lofty, and embattled with small 
corner pinnacles, and an octagonal turret 
on the South side. On each side of the West 
window is a plain niche. Part of the Tower 
is whimsically whitewashed but not the bat- 
tlement or buttresses. The Aisles have a 
well finished battlement; to these is a South 
porch of two stages, and on the North side 
a stair turret for the rood loft. The win- 
dows are principally large and of 4 lights, 
with rather good tracery. The East window 


Moreton HAMPSTEAD. 





1Some of the inscription may be made out; 
Arni de traci. ...... ami aut merci. 
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of the Chancel of 5 lights with very excel- 
lent tracery. There are 5 pointed arches on 
each side, springing from octagonal pillars, 
one of which is within the Chancel, which 
is separated from the Nave by a fine wood 
screen, extending across the whole Church, 
over which was formerly the rood loft, there 
are also side screens or parclose N & S of 
Chancel, all which have the vine leaf bands 
and elegant tracery. The interior is lofty. 
The roofs coved with pannels, but a wretched 
taste has caused the pillars to be painted in 
imitation of marble. On each side of the 
Altar is a window of 2 lights. The altar 
piece is modern and there is a vestry on the 
N. side. The Font is octagonal, with ordin- 
ary panneling. 

Near the Church are some old almshouses, 
with an open arcade upon round pillars. 

[Gould, p. 230; Stabb, i., pp. 96-7]. 

T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 

(To be continued). 


OBERT BRIDGES ON THE SPELLING 
OF THE ‘TESTAMENT OF 
BEAUTY.’ — Looking through one of 
Messrs. B. H. Blackwell’s catalogues—the 
332nd—I came across the description of a 
copy of Bridges’s last work containing a 
letter of his to the late Dr. George Saints- 
bury, which is quoted at length. It runs: 


You will in reading have seen what pleasure 
I had in writing, and I am confident that there 
are details in the poem (quae plurimis minime 
apparent) which will repay those who do not 
care for the whole as such. 

As for the spellings, I should not give myself 
all the trouble of them, at the risk too of annoy- 
ing and putting off readers—if I did not know 
of the vast importance of this business. 
should despair of explaining it to you and the 
British Academy. 

Yours ever, 


R. B. 


Many readers of the Testament, I should | 


imagine, have been ‘‘ annoyed and put off ”’ 
for a time by the spelling. The persevering 
ones, however, probably, as I did myself, 
end, before finishing perusal of that long 
array of lines, by not noticing it much. 
Whether or not one believes the poet to have 
been mistaken about spelling, one cannot 
but pay tribute of admiration to the 
patience and the concentration of mind 


which could keep him true to so troublesome 
a task. There is, I believe, nothing in liter- 
ature quite comparable to it. 


oe. 
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Readers’ Queries, 


ORDS IN THE TORRINGTON DIARY 
(See clxiii. 314, 345, 411).—Before the 
newly discovered eighteenth century Diary of 
the fifth Lord Torrington is published in book 
form, I am wondering if any of your 
readers can help me with regard to Lord 
Torrington’s use, between the years 1780 and 
1790, of the expressions printed in_ italics 
in the following passages. 

He describes an acquaintance, whom he 
meets on one of his rides to the West of Eng- 
land, as being very civil and bowmanish. 

In the same ride he mets a number of 
helterskelter men at an inn. 

At Weymouth he writes: 
mulets at the fining places.”’ 

A few years later he deplores ‘the fact 
that ladies drive about the country in Lon- 
don clothes and Italian chairs, and wishes 
they would dress in a neat, short gown and 
a chip hat. 

I should be most grateful for any informa- 


—_. 


“I paid my 


| tion about any of the above terms. 


CYRIL Bruyn ANDREWS. 


EDIEVAL ECCLESIASTICAL  VES- 
TURE.—Mr. R. H. Epteston describes 
(ante p. 129) a brass at Halberstadt, about 
1530, of ‘‘ an ecclesiastic apparently in alb, 
dalmatic, chasuble, maniple and_ possibly 
amice.”’ 


I know that a bishop on certain cere- 


| monial occasions (and regularly on _brasses) 


wears both his own vesture and that of all 
ranks below him, i.e. cope, chasuble, dal- 
matic, tunicle (and alb). But was the same 


| principle ever observed by other ranks? Can 


students of brasses or other  liturgiologists 
give any other example of a priest with a 


| dalmatic or tunicle below his chasuble? 


Mr. EpiesTon says that this brass is 
““nearly effaced’’: can it be of a_ bishop, 


| the outlines of whose cope have disappeared 


by wear and tear? 
S. GAsELEE. 


LAYBILLS IN BOOKLET FORM.- 
What was the first theatre to substitute 
for the old broadside playbill a programme 
in booklet form? In ‘ A Chronicle of the 
St. James’s Theatre’ it is stated:— 
About this time [1871] the bill of the play 
began to take a more suitable form; at this 
theatre it was like a small newspaper, with 
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information about new productions, and also 
short stories and paragraphs. 
PF. Mer. 


COTSMEN AT ABO.—When I was at the 

great church at Abo a few years ago I 
saw monuments and several inscriptions to 
Scotsmen. Can anyone send me a copy of 
them, or say where they have been printed ? 


J. M. Butiocnu. 


FRANCES DRYDEN. — One of _ these 
names described as “‘ Mrs, Frances Dry- 
den’ of St. Bartholomew-the-Less, London, 
a spinster, aged twenty-six had licence in 
1668 to marry Robert Rookes of the same 
parish. I shall be glad to have particulars 
of her relationship, if any, to the Drydens of 
Canon’s Ashby, Northants. 


J. B. WHITMORE. 


CHOOL ‘‘FUNDAVIT" STONE.—At 
ante p. 120 I asked for information 
about Mathias Springham, the citizen of 
London and Master of the Merchant Tay- 
lors’ Company who in 1617 founded a Free 
School in Londonderry. The inscription on 
the stone which was placed over the doorway 
of the school, and which presumably goes 
back to the days of the school’s foundation 
reads as follows :— 
Mathias Springham Ar|[miger] 
Ad honorem dei et bonarum 
Litterarum propagationem 
Hane scholam fundavit 
Anno salutis MDCXVII. 

I should be glad to hear of any school of 
approximately the same date which has the 
same, or a similar inscription. Was this a 
common form of inscription ? 
; W. 5S: FF: 

Londonderry. 

(JOVENTRY TRINITY GUILD (see ante 

p. 153). — What are betying-candles ?”’ 
The word occurs in the Guild accounts in 
121, and in succeeding years. The com- 
Position of them was rezin and pitch, and 
aromatic candles of which rezin was a con- 
stituent are mentioned in the Oxford Dic- 
tionary. The word ‘‘ beat,’’ to kindle a fire, 
is in dialect use (see Wright’s ‘ Dial. Dict.’) 
and it looks as if they might be mediaeval 
fire-kindlers. On the other hand the word 
might have a connection with “‘ bid,’’ to 
pray, as in tthe expression ‘‘ to bid one’s 
beads,”” though if used as votive candles, 
they would blacken the church sadly. They 
cost a penny a pound to make, and as many 
as eleven pounds were got in at a time. 








“eé 


To what use would a ‘‘ coverlyt’’ be put? 
The word occurs in a Guild inventory of 
1346. It can hardly be a pall, as in the 
the same list there occurs the item ‘‘ a cloth 
of buckram for ‘the dead.’’ ‘The coverlet 
might be a pyx-canopy. I should welcome 
any suggestions. 

M. Dormer Harrts. 


TRAMPS AND VAGABONDS: BIBLIO- 

GRAPHY.—Where can [ find a biblio- 
graphy of literature dealing with tramps 
and vagabonds? In addition to general 
works on vagrants, I am interested particu- 
ularly in autobiographies of men and women 
of the open road. 

J. H. Brass. 


OEMS SET TO MUSIC.—Have Beddoes’ 
‘Dream Pedlary’ and Dowson’s ‘Cynara’ 
poem been set to music? 
J. H. Brirss. 


““ T)UDMEN.’’—I am told that the stuffed 

and tattered effigies to frighten birds, 
usually called “ scarecrows’’ or sometimes 
‘*mawkins,’’ are known in Berkshire as 
‘““dudmen.’’ Could this be a corruption of 
‘“deadmen,’’ or has it anything to do with 
the word ‘‘ dud,’’ so much -used of late years ? 
Information would be welcome. 

M. A. H. 


JAMES BRIDGES, ATTORNEY. — In- 
formation concerning this man, a Bris- 
tol attorney, will be welcome. His wife died 
in 1776, but there is evidence that he was 
living in 1781. 
C. Roy Hupteston. 


OBERT GIBSON, OF LANCASTER, 
1721.—Who was Robert Gibson, of Lan- 
caster, Esq., living April 1721, but dead be- 
fore 1756? Was he perhaps the Robert 
Gibson who was barrister-at-law, and Re- 
corder of Lancaster? Any information con- 

cerning him will be welcomed. 

C. Roy HvptestTon. 


RENTHAM OF NOTTINGHAM AND 
THE LUDDITES. — Do any of your 
readers in the Nottingham district know 
anything of the Mr. Trentham who was a 
victim of the Luddites. He was set unon 
on Monday night (11 p.m.) April 27, 1812, 
by two ruffians. (See Gentleman’s Magazine 
1812, and Annual Register). According to 
the latter he was a member of ‘“‘the house of 
Trentham, Tierney and Morton, in the weav- 
ing trade.’’ The ‘‘ assassins ’’ escaped after 
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shooting Mr. Trentham through the 
breast. He was sixty-three years of age. | 
The Corporation of Nottingham “‘ offered | 


£500 reward for the discovery of the vil- 
lains.’”’ The ‘‘ transaction ’’ was laid be- 
fore the Government and ‘“‘ it was expected 
that it would make a similar offer.”’ 

Was the reward ever claimed? Who was 


the victim? Any information regarding 
this family of Trentham would be welcomed. 
J. E. TRentHam. 


Carnong Court, 31, Robe Street, St. Kilda, 
Melbourne §.2, Australia. 


OSEPH TRENTHAM ob. 1803. — Under 
the heading ‘ Obituary with Anecdotes 
of Remarkable Persons’ the Gentleman’s 


Magazine (Vol. Ixxiii. 1803, p. 293), printed 


the following. ‘‘At Lenton, ‘the relict of 
Mr. Joseph Trentham, hosier, of Notting- 
ham.’’ Information would be appreciated. 


J. E. TRENTHAM. 
Carnong Court, 31, Robe Street, St. Kilda, 
Melbourne 8.2, Australia. 


JILLIAM HENRY TRENTHAM. — He 
was ‘‘Elected Mar, 13. Admitted Mar. 14, 
1837, Notts; platt. dec. Gretton.’’ (St. 
John’s Coll. Cantab.). Sub. ‘ Graduates of 
Cambridge Colleges’ occurs ‘‘ Trentham, 
William Henry—St. John’s, B.A. 1834. 
M.A. 1837.’’ 
Is anything known of him? 
J. EK. TRENTHAM. 
31, Robe Street, St. Kilda, 
Australia. 


Carnong Court, 
Melbourne §.2, 


MABRCKS OF NEW SARUM, WILTS. — 
In ‘An Alphabet in Blazon of the 

Paternall Coates Crests and Motoes of all 
(or the Major Part of) the Gentrey in the 
County of Wiltes by Thomas Gore 1663,’ in 
the British Museum Add. MSS. 28020 is the 
following coat of arms :— 

‘“ Marcks late of New Sarum] Or a fesse 
G. between 3 Bucks’ heads cabossed sable.’’ 

This coat is not in Burke’s ‘ Armory,’ nor 
in Robson’s ‘ British Herald.’ 

Is anything known about this family ? 


ARTHUR W. Marks. 


AD AS A HATTER.’’—How and when 

did this saying originate? ‘‘ As mad as 
a March hare,’’ according to Mr. Russell 
Gurney’s book, has an antiquity of over 
four hundred years. 

J. LaNnpFEaR Lucas. 
The Mount, Northwood. 

{This phrase was discussed without much re- 


left | 


sult in the Fourth, Eighth and Ninth Series of 
“N. & Q” At 9S. vil. 396 Mr. THOMAS Jeaxgs 


| referred to a theory that “the hatter’s mad. 


ness was dipsomania, induced by working with 
hot irons in a heated atmosphere and in a 
standing position.” he discussion was briefly 
revived in the Eleventh Series, where, at 11 § 

vii. 238, MR. A. Moruey Davies mentioned Lady 
Verney’s ‘ Bucks Biographies’ for the state. 
ment that the original mad hatter was Roger 
Cr ab of C hesham, d. 1680, who is in the 

*D.N.B.’] 


MES VS SOCKS.—Will those of your readers 
who are interested in the evolution of 
costume inform me when men gave up wear- 
ing stockings and took to the short socks 
which, for ordinary wear, now seem univer- 
sal? Were stockings worn for any length 
of time after knee-breeches were left off? 


E. H. A 


RAENOMINA OF WOMEN. — This 
query, I fear, betrays great ignorance. 

I want to know what praenomina were used 
for women at Rome. Most of the Roman 
women we know are called by their gentile 
name—Claudia, Tullia, Terentia, and s0 
on. But how were sisters distinguished 
from one another? by the devices employed 
to distinguish brothers at our public 
schools? Or were there feminine forms of 
the few masculine praenomina? I know 
that, before the law, in early times women 
at Rome had no name. H. B. Walters, in 
his * Classical Dictionary,’ says that, to 
wards the end of the Republic, after the 
gentile name in its feminine form has be- 


come usual, ‘‘a praenomen is often 
added.’’ I cannot, I am ashamed to say, 
recall any such praenomina. 


RHEDECYNIAN. 
EES IN LONDON.—Will someone learned 
in the fauna of London tell me where 


the bees come from which visit the flowers 
in Regent’s Park? I am not thinking so 


| much of the honey-bees — though I should 


like to know their dwelling-place also—but 
of several varieties of a larger sort of whom 
I saw many sturdy fellows a few weeks ago, 


_ bustling about the heads of the bigger Com- 


positae. Have they their nests in the Park! 
And are their ways observed? 
Z. 


Fhe apg WANTED.—Who said: “ The man 
who is not a radical at twenty-five has some- 
thing the matter with his heart; the man who 
is a radical at fifty has something the matter 
with his head?” 

Aurrep H. Hott. 
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Replies. | 


PAGET FAMILY. 
(9 S. vi. 8, 332). 


[s reply to a query which appeared many 
years ago in ‘N. and Q.,’ I am able 
to state that Hon. Henry Paget (2nd sur- 
viving son of William, 5th Baron Paget), 
was buried at Marnhull, Dorset, 13 Mar., 
1709. 

A family Bible in the possession of Lord 
Boston contains the names of himself, his 
brothers and sisters. 

‘Harry’? is entered as born at Covent 
Garden, the date omitted, but it must have 
been between 1640 and 1643. 

Henry Paget was ‘‘ Ensign in the Regi- 
ment of Guards in Ireland,’’ 22 Mar. 1674/5; 
Lieutenant in H.M.’s now Royal Regiment 
of Guards in Ireland, 10 July, 1680; Lieu- 
tenant, Queen Consort’s Regiment (Army 
List of 1686). In 1695 a Capt. Henry Paget 
is referred to as having lately held a com- 
pany. 

A petition to Queen Anne (MSS. B.M.), 
dated 1703, from Henry Paget appeals for 
a pension ‘in being put out of his commis- 
sion after having served upwards of 25 years 
in the Royal Regiment of Guards in Ire- 
land.’”’ How he subsequently drifted to a 
remote spot in Dorsetshire is unknown. 

There are other rather curious episodes in 
the history of his descendants, which remain 
obscure. When Henry, 2nd and last Earl of 
Uxbridge of the first creation, died un- 
married in 1769 he is said to have left no 
will. Did Henry Bayley, whose mother 
Caroline was only child of Brigadier Thomas 
Paget, son of Captain Henry, divide with 
the Ist Lord Boston, whose mother Dorothy 
was daughter of Henry aforesaid, the earl’s 
estates? Mr. Bayley inherited the barony of 
Paget, was subsequently created Earl of 
Uxbridge, and owned the Paget estates of 
Beaudesert and West Drayton. 

The other problem to be solved is the 
motive. which induced Mr. Peter Walter of 
Stalbridge Park to entail his great proper- 
ties in Dorset and Somerset, failing male 
issue, upon these Bayleys. This reversion- 
ary interest fell to Henry (Bayley) Paget, 
upon the death of Edward Walter, Peter’s 
grandson. No relationship can be traced 
between Walters and Bayleys. 


—_— 


————_— 


H,. 


| THE ROSARY CHAPEL, LONDON (clxv. 
81). — (1) Weldon (MS. Collections i, 
| 418) states that Father Anselm Crowder, 

O.S.B., ‘‘ erected the Chapel of the Rosary 
{in London, having obtained letters patent 
to that end from Baptista Marina, General 
of the Dominicans, and a Privilege for his 
Altar of our B.Lady of Power from Pope 
Innocent X’’ (1644-1655): so that the 
Chapel and Altar would have been established 
before 1655, and during the Commonwealth 
when the Chapels Royal at St. James’s and 
Somerset House were closed to Catholics. 

(2) In March, 1655, Father Crowder was 
being addressed as Peter Vanderhagen, Mer- 
chant, in London (Thurloe Papers in the 
Bodleian, MS. Rawlinson A.36). 

(3) In 1657 two Rosary books, by “ A.C. 
and T.V.’? (Anselm Crowder and Thomas 
Vincent Sadler, O.S.B.), were printed at 
Amsterdam, namely ‘ Jesus, Maria, Joseph,’ 
and ‘The Daily Exercise of the Devout 
Rosarists.’ The former is dedicated to 
““R.B.”? (Robert Brudenell, 2nd Earl of 
Cardigan in 1663), who writes an introduc- 
tory address describing himself as ‘‘ R.B. 
Prefect of the Arch-Confraternity of the 
Rosarie, in the Oratory of the ever Blessed 
Virgin Mary, Mother of Power, in the City 
of Amsterdam ’’—i.e., no doubt, in London. 

(4) Father Crowder died in London in 
1666, and was succeeded as Dean of the 
Rosary by Father Sadler. The latter died 
in 1681, and in a catalogue of his effects 
preserved in the Departmental Archives for 
Meurthe-and-Moselle at Nancy one section is 
headed: ‘‘ Belonging to the said R. F. Vin- 
cent a Library of Books at Cardigan House 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields’’?; and another: 
“A particular of the most considerable 
things belonging to the Rosary Altar at 
Cardigan House, London.”’ 

Clearly the Rosary Chapel was long at 
Cardigan House. The only doubt is, whether 
it began there. Father Crowder appears to 
have had some connection with Catholic 
Dutch merchants in. London, and it is pos- 
sible that the Chapel began in one of their 
houses, where it would be safer, and _ re- 
mained there till the Restoration in 1660. 
Can anyone substantiate or correct this con- 
jecture ? 


R. H. Connotty, O.S.B. 


Downside Abbey, Bath. 


ATHEDRAL OF ST. BAVON, GHENT 

(clxiv. 442; clxv. 28, 86, 140). — In 
| answer to Mr. Fawcett’s query at the last 
‘reference, I do not think that my corres- 
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pondent copied incorrectly the epitaph of | 
wife of Sir | 
Richard Smythe of Eshe and Acton Burnell, | 


Lacy Grace Carrington, the 
or that Burke’s ‘‘ Caryll Smith ’’ is incor- 
rect, but bears the 
Lady Grace was a Smith alias Carrington, 


or rather a Carrington alias Smith. Her 
ancestor John Carrington, involved in the 
rebellion of the ‘‘ Lords Appellant,” 


changed his name to Smith to avoid the re- 
sentment of Henry IV, and for some two 
and a half centuries his descendants of 
Ashby Folville retained this surname. In 
1643 Sir Charles Smith of Ashby Folville 
was created Baron Carrington of Wooton by 
Charles I, and soon after the family resumed 
the old name of Carrington. Sir Charles, 
who was murdered by his valet at Pontoise 
in 1665 and is buried there in the church of 
St. Maclou, had married Anne Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Caryll of West Grin- 
stead, and had given to his third son the 
name of Caryll. Lady Grace was the only 
daughter of this Caryll Smith, later Caryl] 
Carrington. That this family had reverted 
to the surname of Carrington before Lady 
Grace’s death in 1720 is certain, for her 
father’s younger brother John, when enter- 
ing the English College at Rome in 1653, 
described himself as John Carrington (taking 
the alias of Dormer, his grandmother’s name) 


and died at Ghent, 18 March, 1689, as 
Father John Carrington, S.J. 
““Tarsburgh,’’ at the second reference, 


was a slip of my pen for Tasburgh, and I 
must thank H.I.A. for pointing out the 
mistake. 


J. R. F. 


HE SACRING-BELL IN THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND (clxv. 45, 136). — It 
may be well to emphasize the difference be- 
tween the sanctus bell and the sacring-bell. 
The sanctus or saunce bell came into use in 
this country in the thirteenth century and 
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following explanation. | ; : 
| The use of the sacring-bell, begun in France 


was rung at the Sanctus of the public Mass | 


at the High Altar (capitular, conventual or 
parish as the case might be). It was rung 


that those outside, in house or field, who were | 


unable to be present, might know that the 
Canon of the Mass was about to commence. 
A bell of medium size, it was often hung in 
a bell-cote above the chancel arch. 

The sacring-bell was a small hand-bell for 
use within the church, and was rung by a 
minister in the chancel at the Consecration 
and Elevation. 


A litel belle men oyse to rynge. 
Then shall you do reverence 


| deliberate elegance 
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To Jhesu crist awen presence, 
That may lese alle baleful bandes; 
Knel and holde up bothe thi thandes, 
And so the levacioun thou be-halde. 

(‘ Lay Folkes Mass Book’), 


in the twelfth, was universal in the Latin 
Church in the ‘thirteenth century ; and before 
the end of the latter century it was enjoined 
in many dioceses of the Continent and in 
England that one of the great bells of the 
church should be tolled at the moment of the 
Klevation, that those in the fields could 
kneel down and adore. 

One swallow does not make a summer, and 
a survival in a private chapel of a university 
college does not prove the Use of the Church 
of England. The strict injunctions issued 
with the Book of Common Prayer that all 
ceremonies connected with the Real Presence 
and the Elevation were to be discontinued 
must have led to the disappearance before 
long of the sacring-bell in the public worship 
of the Church of England. It may have 
lingered for a time in some places, for old 
customs are difficult to eradicate. 


J. R. F. 


ILTON’S LATIN PROSODY | (lav. 
144).—Your reviewer asks if there is any 
good precedent for Milton’s lengthening the 
enclitic -que in arsis in the line beginning 
Fluminaqué fontesque vagos. Yes, this is a 
imitated from Virgil, 
who so lengthens -que no less than thirteen 
times, himself imitating 
phrases as és re Ais (thrice), amnuova re Mapdv 


Te, Os Te vubades, Kady TE peyddn Te, Eldds TE 
| péeyeOos Te. 


-que and re have a common éety- 


mology. S. GASELEE. 


The reviewer of a translation of the ‘ Epi- 
taphium Damonis’ asks if there is any good 
precedent for lengthening the enclitic que 
in arsis before f. The line in question is: 

Fluminaque fontesque vagos, nemorumque 

rece3sus, 

Here, I suggest, Milton was thinking of 
‘* Fortesque fluviosque voco’’ in Aeneid xij, 
181. But in this passage, que, as generally 
in such lengthenings, is followed by a double 
consonant. There is, however, an instance 
in Virgil where que must be scanned long 
before a single consonant, ‘‘ Liminaque 
laurusque dei,’ Aeneid iii, 91. V. RB. 


[I had looked up the question before 
putting it. The instances in Virgil are 
said to be all before a double consonant, 





such Homeric | 
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a liquid or a sibilant. I have not searched 
them out. Conington, ‘ Vergili Opera,’ 
iii, 487 (3rd edit.), remarking that Homer 
lengthens re in those positions, adds ‘‘and 
Virgil has scrupulously followed his 
master.’’ The letter f was the point of 
my enquiry.—THe Reviewer]. 


AMILIAR SAYING: ‘ WORSE BE- 
FORE BETTER ” (clxv. 133).—The oc- 
casion of this was the dissolution by Charles 
L, on May 5, 1640, of the “ Short Parlia- 
ment ’’ which first met on April 13. Clar- 
endon writes in Book II, section 78, of his 
History :— 

Within an hour after the dissolving, Mr. 
Hyde met Mr. St. John, who had naturally a 
great cloud in his face and very seldom was 
known to smile, but then had a most cheerful 
aspect, and seeing the other melancholic, as in 
truth he was from his heart, asked him, ‘‘What 
troubled him?” who answered, ‘‘ That the same 
which troubled him, he believed troubled most 
good men; that in such a time of confusion, so 
wise a Parliament, which could only have 
found remedy for it, was so unseasonably dis- 
missed.” ‘The other answered with a little 
warmth, “ That all was well: and that it must 
be worse before it could be better and that this 
Parliament would never have done what was 
necessary to be done;’’ as indeed it would not 
what he and his friends thought necessary. 

The Oliver St. John who made this re- 
mark was Carlyle’s ‘‘ Learned Mr. St. John, 
a dark tough man, of the toughness of 
leather,” Hampden’s counsel, member of the 
Short and Long Parliaments, later Chief- 
Justice of Common Pleas, who died in 1673. 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


HE EPITAPH ON THE COUNTESS OF 
PEMBROKE (clxv. 135).—I cannot see 
that there is any great difficulty in the last 
six lines. The sense surely is this: Let no 
man raise a lofty marble monument in her 
honour. For in time to come some woman 
of her race or class, reading these lines will, 
like Niobe, be turned to marble and be at 
once her mourner and her monument. There 
are many versions of the legend of Niobe. 
The writer was probably familiar with 
Ovid’s in ‘ Met.’ 6, 146-312, where Niobe, 
after her children were slain by Apollo and 
Artemis, was turned into stone and _ the 
stone continued to weep. If the thought in 
the epitaph appears fanciful, we must re- 
member that Browne, as Mr. A. H. Bullen 
Wrote, in his introduction to the ‘‘ Muses’ 
Library ” edition of his Poems, ‘ could not 
refrain from hunting (as the manner was) 
after far-fetched outrageous conceits.’’ The 
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latter half of the epitaph, however, seems 
decidedly weaker than the beginning, and it 
was even suggested by W. Carew Hazlitt 
that it was added by the Countess’s son, 
Lord Pembroke. See vol. ii. p. 350 of Gordon 
Goodwin’s edition in ‘‘ Muses’ Library.” 
Epwarp BENSsLY. 
STONEHENGE RESTORED BY INIGO 
JONES (clxv. 135).—See the article on 
Inigo Jones in the ‘ D.N.B.’ :— 

In 1620 James I while visiting the Earl of 
Pembroke at Wilton commanded Jones to inves- 
tigate the history of Stonehenge. Webb found 
“some few undigested notes” on the subject 
after Jones’s death, and at the solicitation of 
Harvey the physician and of Selden issued in 
folio in 1655 “the most notable Antiquity of 


Great Britain, vulgarly called Stoneheng, on 
Salisbury Plaine, restored by Inigo Jones, 


Esquire, Architect Generall to the late King.” 
Jones’s theory was that Stonehenge was a Roman 


| temple, which, “if not founded by Agricola,” 


yet was erected “in the times somewhat after 
his government,” and was dedicated to the god 
Coelus, and he noticed in the monument a mix- 
ture of certain proportions proper to Corin- 
thian and Tuscan work, together with the plain- 
ness and solidity of the latter order. Dr. 
Walter Charleton, after corresponding on the 
subject with Olaus Wormius, the Danish anti- 
quary, condemned Jones’s theory in ‘ Chorea 
Gigantum,’ 1663, and Webb replied in ‘ A Vin- 
dication of Stone-Heng Restored’ (fol. 1665), 
which is chiefly valuable for its many refer- 
ences to Jones’s biography. The three treatises 
were published together in folio in 1725, with a 
life of Jones prefixed. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


UESTIONS ON STAMPS (clxv. 135).— 
think the custom of using receipt stamps 

is universal in Europe. In Italy and 
France, and in Germany and Austria hotel 
bills are, I fancy, plastered with receipt 
stamps; and in Italy, at any rate, some 
towns have their own receipt stamps in ad- 
dition to the national stamp. I think that 
receipt stamps exist also in Greece and Rus- 


sia; but I do not keep hotel accounts, and 
so I am not sure. 
H.. ik. Et. 
AVELKIND AT EDMONTON, MID- 


DLESEX (cliv. 154, 212).—Robinson’s 


| ‘ History of Edmonton,’ 1819 (now unobtain- 


able, I believe) has on p. 45 this: ‘the 
custom of the manor is that the youngest 


| son shall inherit and if there is not such 


a son then the youngest brother,’ i.e., 


| Borough English, and a reference is given 
| to Norden’s ‘ Surveyor’s Dialogues,’ Ed. 3, 


| 


p. 104, which I have verified, but Norden 
gives no authority for his statement. 
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In addition, as the manor of Willoughbies 
(sometimes called Edmonton, though, I think, 
wrongly, because the manor of Saysbury has 
that title by right), lay in both Tottenham 
and Edmonton parishes, and as the bound- 
aries of Tottenham and Edmonton have 
altered within the last three hundred years, 
I think this also may be of use. Robinson’s 
‘ History of Tottenham,’ 1840, gives ‘‘ the 
liberties and customs of the manor of Tot- 
tenham ”’ from the Leger of Tottenham writ- 
ten 36 Hen. VI, fo. 77a, and from Mem- 
oriale de Perquisitionibus et Ingressionibus 
Manerii, completed temp, Edward 1V. Both 
MSS. give: ‘‘ if any one shall die seized of 
customary lands and tenements and have 
two or more sons, his youngest son born shall 
be his heir, according to the custom of the 
manor,’ and next item, ‘‘ that the inherit- 
ance of the customary lands and tenements 
ought to be divided amongst the daughters, 
issue male being deficient.’’ The latter, and 
perhaps both, of these manuscripts having 
been in the possession of the lord of the 
manors of Tottenham and Edmonton when 
Robinson wrote, it is possible that Messrs. 
H. Seymour Couchman and Sons, 520, High 
Road, Tottenham, N.17, who are the lord’s 
agents, might be able to give further inform- 
ation. 

Epwin H. W. 


UINCY OR QUENCY (clxv. 10, 140).— 
I hesitate to damp the pleasure 


CRUSHA. 


information given at the last reference, but 
in the interests of others, it seems necessary 
to point out several details upon which it is 
incorrect, according to the articles in both 
the old and new editions of ‘The Complete 
Peerage.’ 

1. There were only two, not three, earls 
of Winchester of this line. Robert, given 
as second earl, died in 1217 in his father’s 
lifetime. Roger, his brother (d. 1264) was 
the second earl. 

2. Robert (d. 1217) had issue only one 
child, Margaret, not four daughters. 

3. Maud, given as one of the daughters 
of Robert, was in fact his grandchild, and 
daughter of Margaret and John de Lacy. 

4. William de Ferrers, earl of Derby 
(mentioned twice) was the fifth, not the 
seventh earl. 

It might be added that the first earl of 
Winchester was probably nephew of an earlier 
Sayer de Quinci, of Buckby, Northants; and 


that the mother of tthe first earl is usually | 
' Glen 


given as Orabilis, widow of one of the earls 
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with | 
which your correspondent has provided the | 
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of Mar and daughter (as stated) of Ness of 
Leuchars. I feel very doubtful about the 
first earl having had two sons, both called 
Robert, though I know the evidence looks 
like it. Anyone who is looking for descents 
from this family should read the article on 
the supposed descent of Thomas de Quincey 
from the Karls of Winchester, by Joseph 
Bain, in the Genealogist, N.S., vol. vii, p. 
Ve 
R. S. B. 


ATURDAY HALF-HOLIDAY | (elxiy, 
572, 410, 447; clxv. 49, 159). — As my 
notes show, I was quoting information 
printed in Manchester City News Notes and 
Quertes where, in 1884, Mr. Thomas Noton 
wrote that R. J. Lowes ‘‘is buried in Ard- 
wick Cemetery and upon a brass-plate let 
into the gravestone is’’ the inscription 
quoted. I have no personal knowledge of 
the existence of the plate and my statement 
was based on that of Mr. Noton who was 
evidently well acquainted with the matter. 
The Chief Librarian of the Manchester 
Reference Library has been good enough to 
have the Owen MSS. searched for this in- 
scription, but no trace of it can be found. 
Mr. John Owen copied nearly all the monu- 
mental inscriptions existing in Manchester 
and district between about 1840 and 1870, 
and is unlikely to have missed this one if 
it ever existed. 


R. S. B. 


PREAD OF FASHIONS (clxv. 55, 3.0. 
Memorabilia).—Apropos of the spread 
of fashions ‘‘ outwards and downwards from 
the fewer rich . . . to the more numerous 
poor,’’ it may be observed that the quarterly, 
Apparel Arts (Chicago, spring 1933) has 
charted certain of the fashions in men’s wear 
in the United States, tracing their spread 
from individual acceptance, through “ class 
acceptance ’’ to ‘‘ mass acceptance.’’ 

For instance, turtleneck sweaters and re- 
versible topcoats of Harris tweed and gabar- 
dine were first observed on a few individuals 
at eastern university football matches in 
October 1931; thereafter they were seen in 
increasing numbers at other matches and 
races, until the red line on the chart by 
January 1933 had mounted into mass accept- 
ance, and the style had become almost com- 
monplace. 

Other fashions similarly charted were 
Glen Urquhart and shepherd check shirts of 
cotton, brown and grey cashmere or flannel; 
Urquhart plaid slacks; green rough 
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felt hats; striped suits; semi-Norfolk jackets 
and starched soft wide spread collars. Some 
of these are traced directly to their intro- 
duction by the Prince of Wales—or 
troduction, for none are strictly new fashions. 
Nowadays, thanks to mass production, the 
numerous poor are wearing what the fewer 
rich have scarcely had time to discard, 
and in the streets of the big American cities 
one may no longer distinguish rich from poor 
by their clothes. Motor cars are a surer 
badge of financial status. 
Paut McPuHartin. 


ECORATION OF THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY’S HOUSE (celxv. 135).— 
The sculptor was John Michael Rysbrack. 
An agreement was signed by him on Nov. 
21, 1728 ‘‘ for performing several pieces of 
sculpture in statuary marble’ (Court Min- 
utes, Series of MS. Records India Office, Nov. 
25, 1728). On April 22, 1730, £100 was paid 
to him for ‘‘ a piece of statuary marble over 
the chimney in the Court Room.’’ This 
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| Shoreham, Sussex. 


177 





Not used since 1799, 
when the manor was sold by the Duchy of 


| Cornwall. 


rein- | 
| Hendred, Berks. 


| holme, Yorks. 


2. Stewardship of the Manor of East 
i Last used in 1840. 
3. Stewardship of the Manor of Hemp- 


In use, 1845-1865; manor 


| sold in 1866. 


4. Stewardship of the Manor of Poyn- 


| ings, Sussex. 


5. Escheator of Ulster. 

6. Escheator of Munster. 
The manor house of Northstead disappeared 
long ago, but its foundations were found in 


' 1911. There are some court rolls of East 
Hendred at the Public Record Office, 
amongst those removed from the Land 


mantelpiece now adorns the Council Room at | 


the India Office, Whitehall. It shows 
Britannia, seated by the sea, receiving the 
homage of India. Behind stand two female 
figures typifying Asia and Africa (not 
America), the former leading a camel, the 
latter a lion. On the right a river-god re- 
presents the Thames; while in the back- 
ground ships are going off to sea. For fur- 
ther information regarding Rysbrack see the 


“D.N.B.’ 
W:. F. 0: 


[V.H. also thanked for reply.] 


ORTHSTEAD MANOR  (celxv. 134). — 
This manor is situated in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, in the parish of Scalby, 
near Scarborough, and is also called Peas- 
holm and Hatterboard. Very little is known 
about the manor, and no court rolls have 
been traced. Appointment to the office of 
steward and bailiff was first used for the 
same purpose as the stewardship of the 
Chiltern Hundreds in 1844. I do not think 
It is correct to say that the stewardship of 
Northstead is sometimes granted in prefer- 
ence to the Chiltern Hundreds. The ex- 
planation may be that strictly speaking, two 
stewards of the Chiltern Hundreds cannot 
be appointed in one day; and this rule 
Would mean that only one M.P. could 
resign’’ in one day. Six other offices 
under the Crown have been used for exactly 
the same purpose; viz. :— 
1. Stewardship of the Manor of Old 


| point and to an orle, or’’ (see p. 130). 


| a point of this kind. 


Revenue Offices. 
Witrrep N. Hoipen. 


ERALDIC: NAVARRE AND CHAM- 
PAGNE (clxv. 133). — Planché, ‘The 
Pursuivant of Arms,’ p. 167, gives a draw- 
ing of the arms of Isabella, Queen of Edward 
II, from her seal. Four coats marshalled 


quarterly, England, France, Navarre and 
Champagne. That of Navarre is an escar- 
buncle, a variety of the arms sometimes 


described as ‘‘ gules, a cross and saltier of 
chains affixed to an annulet in the fess 
The 
Champagne coat seems to be two bends 
cotised potent; probably the field is azure 
and the ‘‘fur’”’ silver, as usual. Some- 
times this key pattern on the bends is called 


a ‘‘ maze.”’ 
R. S. B. 


The arms of Isabelle of France, as they 
appear on her seal, are illustrated in Wille- 
ment’s ‘ Regal Heraldry,’ plate v, fig. 2. 
The heraldic descriptions as given by Wood- 
ward are—Navarre: Gules, a cross, saltire, 
and double orle, of chains linked together 
or. Champagne: Azure a bend argent, 
cotised potent-counter-potent or. 


H. J. B. CLEMENTs. 


RACING SLANG: ‘“ PONY,” ‘“ MON- 

KEY ” (clxv. 134).—If the ‘ N.E.D.’ is 
not helpful for a solution of the origin of 
these well-known slang racing terms, I am 
afraid other authorities too are not explicit, 
Having a copy of the late Harry Sampson’s 
‘Slang Dictionary’ (1873) at hand, I felt 
that he at least, from his unique sporting ex- 
periences, would be able to enlighten one on 
All we find, however, 


‘is, ‘‘ Monkey, £500,’ ‘“ Pony, £25,’’ with 








ail 
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the addition, \ penting ® Slang. 
Neither of the terms is ce in Mr. 
J. Redding Ware’s ‘ Passing English of the 


Victorian Era, A Dictionary of Heterodox 
English, Slang and Phrase’ (n.d.). 


“ Pony ’’ for £25 is used by Kingsley in 
his novel ‘Two Years Ago,’ ch. xvii; and 
‘* Monkey ’’ is cited in a quotation from the 
Daily Chronicle, Feb. 5, 1885. Both of these 
references are given in the ‘ Encyclopedic 
Dictionary ’; but there is no clue to their 
origin or to the period of their introduction. 
In his ‘ Provincial Dictionary,’ (1869), 
Wright has the word ‘‘ poney,’’ as _ used 
“among gamblers in betting for £50,’’ double 
the value usually assigned to the term. He 
quotes the phrase, ‘‘ Riding the poney ’’ as 
meaning “‘ receiving the money in advance,”’ 
and states that it is of Northamptonshire 
usage. Curiously, ‘‘ Monkey’’ is given 
here also, and as having a vogue in the 
same county, where a ‘‘ house which is mort- 
gaged is said to have a monkey on it.’’ 

Is it possible that some of your readers 
in Monkhanle could carry us further re- 
garding this last phrase; it seems rather in- 
teresting? What precisely does ‘‘ monkey ”’ 
mean here? 

C. PB. Hane. 


These words in eo aed and Henley’s ‘ Dic- 


tionary of Slang’ vol. i. (1912) are given as 
synonyms of ‘ Rhino” a seventeenth-cen- 
tury word for “‘ rich,’’ which came to mean 


money, and which was still in common use 
in the last century. They are part of a 


sequence of values, thus: ‘‘ Marigold’’ a 
million £; ‘‘ Plum’? £100,000; ‘‘ Cow”’ 
£1,000; ‘‘ Monkey’’ £500, or $500 in 
America (1856) ; ‘‘ Century ’’ £100; ‘‘Pony”’ 
£25 (1818, given as a date); ‘“ Abraham 
Newland ”’ (chief cashier of the Bank of 
England, 1778-1807) a bank-note, usually £5; 


‘Bean,’’ ‘‘ Canary,’’ ‘‘ Chip,’* ‘‘Cooter,’’ 
““dragon,’’ “ goldfinch,’’ ‘‘ yellow-hammer ”’ 
and thirty-five other slang terms for £1 or 
1 guinea. But the Dictionary does not say 
how the use of ‘‘ monkey ”’ and “ poney ”’ in 
a slang sense originated. 

ALFRED WELBY. 


From a World-Collector’s 
Cabinet ’ by A. Smythe Palmer contains an 
item about “ pony ’”’ which is worthy ot 
note. It is in section 
Church Worlds ’ :— 
Similarly, as ‘‘ Legem pone 
words that fell on the ear 
quarter day, 


‘Some Curios 


the 


” 


were the first 
in the psalms on 


‘ Degraded | 


| also 


the 25th March, when service was — 





ap 


| said in Latin, they came to be associated with 


the idea of paying up, and were adopted as a 
proverbial expression for ready money. Nares 
gives several quotations for “Legem pone” 
meaning cash down. The idea of 25th day pay. 
ment attached to pone may lie at the bottom of 


the sporting term pony for twenty-five 
pounds. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
NGLISH ANCESTRY OF GEORGE 
WASHINGTON (clxiv. 458; clxv. 30, 


140).—I am obliged to Mr. SEToN- ANDERSON, 
but he does not help me. Nz dook published 
nearly a century ago is ad rem. What I 
want to know is what became of the fruits 
of the late Col. Chester’s investigations into 
the English ancestry of Washington. He 
discovered details of which nothing was sus- 
pected in 1845. This I know because I was 
lucky enough to help him to make one. 


OBERT CLAVERING, BISHOP OF 
PETERBOROUGH (clxv. 120, 160). — 
Dr. Robert Clavering was consecrated Bishop 
of Llandaff in 1725, translated to Peter- 
borough in 1728, buried on 26 July, 1747. 
No memorial exists. His will (or letters of 
administration) will probably be found at 
Peterborough Probate Court, or Somerset 
House, or (sede vacante Cantuar : ) at Can- 

terbury. 


EF. KH. M. 


IR JOHN FIELDING (clxv. 133).—Duke 
Street was a northern continuation of 
Delahay Street (not of Great George Street). 


In the Crace Collection there is a_water- 
colour drawing by T. H. Shepherd, dated 
1853 (Portfolio xiv, Print No. 118), shew- 


ing the Episcopal Chapel on the west side 
of Duke Street overlooking St. James’s Park, 
and next to and north of the house once 
occupied by the Welshman Judge Jeffreys. 
A register of weddings at the Chapel, from 
1745 to 1753, is in the custody of Westminster 


Abbey. G. W. Wricst. 


OURCES WANTED (celxv. 67). 3. Amici 
fures temporis. The earliest ‘reference I 
know is in Bacon’s ‘ Advancement of Learning,’ 
Book II, on ‘Philosophy congregate (or of 
societies) ” “And therefore as we used to 
advise young ng students from company keeping, 
by saying, Amici fures temporis .. .” 

This section corresponds with the ‘De Aug- 
mentis Scientiarum,’ viii. 1, where the phrase 
appears. The latter reference only is 
given in the ‘ Dictionary of Quotations (Clas- 
. ’ 
sical)’ of 1897. v.B. 
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Sienna 


The Library. 


The Lost Plays and Masques 1500-1642. By 
Gertrude Marian Sibley. (Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, Oxford University Press. 
10s. 6d. net.). 


We may best describe from Professor Sib- 
ley’s Preface what she has here put to- 





gether. Al 
been surmised by scholars, about lost plays 
from 1558 to 1642 has been collected in the 
entries of an alphabetical list. Under each 
entry are first set out the contemporary re- 
ferences to the plays (‘‘ records of perform- 
ances, notices in publishers’ advertisements, 
allusions in controversial pamphlets, diaries, 
histories and dramas of the period, items 
of expense for costumes, and properties, for- 
mal licenses and entries in the Stationers’ 
Register’) and then summaries or quota- 
tions of the opinions of notable scholars, 
whether in regard to the identification of 
the play or the nature of the plot. We give 
a short example :— 
HARDICANUTE. — Performed by the Ad- 
niral’s and Pembroke’s Men, at the Rose, as an 
old play, October 20/30 and November 3, 1597 


(H.D., i. 54). The play is listed as ‘ Hardi- 
canewtes’ in the Admiral’s inventories (H.P., 
p. 121). 


Greg (H.D. ii. 186) and Chambers (E.S., ii. 
156-157) suggest that this was undoubtedly an 
old play of Pembroke’s Men. 

Naturally, many titles receive much 
lengthier discussion, and occasionally note of 
the plot, or description of the acting, or an 
anecdote gives some air of substance to the 
empty name. The most striking eaxmple is 
the description in Walter Yonge’s Diary of 
the performance of a ‘ Last Judgment’ at 
the Jesuit College of Lyons, which was con- 
cluded by a devastating storm — the play 
being entered in the Stationers’ Regitter as 
‘The Jesuit’s Comedy.’ There was a 
“Spanish Tragedy ’’ rehearsed for perform- 
ance at Oxford during the first half of the 
seventeenth century, of which the subject 
was the story of ‘‘ Petrus Crudelis,”’ and in 
which two scholars had to act the parts of 
“two Ghosts or Apparitions of some Noble 
Personages, which that Bloody Prince had 
Murder’d.”” These two, Gayton says in his 
“Festivous Notes on Don Quixote’ were so 
terrified each by the other’s appearance with 
faces mealed and in long white robes, that 
they became incapable of acting their parts. 

There are a few lost plays with 


All that is actually known, or has | 


which | 


| Shakespeare’s name has been connected, but 
| little can be said about them. R. Simpson 
| in ‘ The School of Shakespeare’ thinks that 
‘The Prodigal Child’ mentioned in ‘ His- 
triomastrix,’ and there ascribed to Posthaste, 
may have been written by Shakespeare—an 
English version for the Chamberlain’s Men 
in 1593 or 1594. There is a ‘ Love’s Labours 
Won’ mentioned by Meres as Shakespeare’s 


s 


on which much conjecture has been ex- 
pended. ‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ 
‘ All’s Well that Ends Well,’ and ‘ The 


Taming of the Shrew’ have all been sug- 
gested as a re-writing of it. Professor Sib- 
ley has no prevailing opinion to record. One 
cannot but look with regret at entries in the 
Stationers’ Register ot ‘The History of 
King Stephen,’ ‘Henry I and Henry II,’ 
and ‘ Duke Humphrey’ ascribed, whole or 
in part, to Shakespeare. Not many of the 
lost plays dealt with English history. There 
was a ‘ Battle of Evesham (or Hexham) ’ 
of Barnabe Barnes which was in existence 
in MS. in 1870; ‘ Earl Godwin and his 
three Sons ’—by Chettle, Dekker, Drayton 
and Wilson—in two parts was engaging the 
Admiral’s Men in 1598; and in the same 
year these players were also busy with ‘ The 
Famous Wars of Henry I and the Prince 
of Wales ’—a play about which there is 
enough information to make a pretty prob- 
lem in identification. These puzzles occur 
fairly frequently, for many plays were 
known by more than one name. Other ex- 
amples from English history are ‘ The Fun- 
eral of Richard Coeur de Lion’; ‘ Guy of 
Warwick’; ‘ Hengist ’"—which may be the 
same play as ‘ Valteger’; ‘ Longshanks,’ and 
‘William the Conqueror,’ to mention one or 
two outside Shakespeare’s own range. Ed- 
wards’s play of Palemon and Arcite’ is 
one of those with a contemporary story 
attached. At the performance of Part I in 
Christ Church Hall, Oxford, witnessed by 
the Queen on Sept. 2, 1566, the weight of 
the crowd pushed down a wall on the side 
of the stairs, so that three men were “‘ over- 
whelmed,’’ and as many more wounded. It 
must have been an ugly moment. Nothing 
discouraged, however, the Queen and the 
players came again two days later for the 
second part, and when 'the play was ended 
| the author was called for to receive the 
Queen’s ‘‘ very great thanks.’”’ The con- 
trivers of pieces performed for the pleasure 
of royalty were not always so successful. Two 
years before, at Cambridge, the ‘ Ajax 
Flagellifer’-—on which much pains had been 
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spent—was called off because Elizabeth was 
tired of college entertainments and the same 


play at Oxford in 1640 bored James I who | 
James, 


“spoke many words of dislike.” 
indeed, as other records of both show us, 
seems to have had less patience than Eliza- 
beth with University endeavours to please. 


To any student seeking definite informa- | 


tion upon a definite point, this work—which 
gives the views of all considerable scholars 
and contains a good, practical bibliography— 
will be found of great value; and a consider- 
ation of the subjects of the plays, and such 
facts as are known about their production 
will give the general reader some additional 
light on Elizabethan and the succeeding 
drama. Separate sections deal with ‘ Lost 
Masques with Known Titles’ and with 
‘ English Plays with Known Titles Acted in 
Germany.’ 


Goldsmith and his Booksellers. By Eliza- 
beth Eaton Kent. (Cornell University 
Press: Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 
net). 


HE bookselling and publishing of the | 


eighteenth century, as Miss Kent points 
out, has all the interest of the beginning of 
a new period, the first developments of a 
new system. Authors, henceforth, were to 
depend, not on patrons but on the public; 
the intermediary link between the two was 
the bookseller, and accordingly he begins to 
play a bigger part in literature. Here was 
a line of trade—the Trade par excellence it 
came to be called—in which much money 
was to be made; but, if the bookseller was 
effectively to replace the patron, there was 
a good deal of money also to be supplied. 


Authors were a wayward race; the more | 


gifted and profitable, often the more so. 
Since in order to write a man must live, it 
was necessary fairly often to advance him 


the means of existence before so much as the | 
first line of a work had been written; yet | 


such an advance by no means always en- 


sured that the book paid for would eventu- | 
Such a position would | 


ally be forthcoming. 
bring well into light whatever was in the 
character of the bookseller, good or bad, 
humane or brutal; and among all the 
strongly individual figures in 


the groups of booksellers are by no means 
the least worth study. 


Goldsmith’s relations with them _illus- 


Printed by 


which the | 
eighteenth century so conspicuously abounds, | 


The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at their 


l 

| trate most aspects of the publishing and 
| bookselling of his day. Miss Kent devotes 
a chapter each to Griffiths, the Dodsleys, 
and Newbery, and in a-final chapter tells 
| us of Tom Davies and Griffin. She bases 
her book principally on Forster and Welsh, 
but has duly consulted other obvious sources 
—Nichols, Boswell and Hawkins, for ex- 
ample—and makes good use of material 
gathered in diligent search of the contem. 
porary press. A little point which hag 
exercised the more meticulous student of the 
period is Griffiths’s American degree. On 
this Miss Kent has first to tell us that there 
is nothing in the records of either the Cok 
lege of Philadelphia or the University of 
the State of Pennsylvania to show that the 
degree came from thence—as had been sup 
posed, and as tthe ‘D. N. B.’ has it. Next, 
| she shows that Griffiths did, in 1790, re 
| ceive the degree of L1.D. from Dartmouth 
College, conferred in acknowledgment of 
assistance rendered on the occasion of the 
President, John Wheelock’s, ‘‘ tour in 
Europe relative to ‘the prosperity of the 
College.”’ 

It is not in the nature of the case that 
there should either be new matters to bring 
forward or new views to expound in a book 
| on this topic; but a re-working over, or re- 

assembling, of familiar facts—especially in 
their relation to some one subject or person— 
has its distinct uses, and Goldsmith makes 
perhaps a specially suitable centre for such 
a study. 


CoRRIGENDA. 
At ante p. 141, col. 1, s.v. ‘ Perpetual Motion, 


for “John Joby ” read John Joly. 


At ante p. 155, col. 2, in the last verse of the 
last stanza of the Horst Wessel song for 
| “ Enechtschaft ” read Knechtschaft. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
| privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 


AppRoveD ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
| charge. Contributors are requested always to 
| give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
| publication. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
| another contributor, correspondents are Te 
| quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page 
*N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 
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